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It seems the credit card has 
lost its status symbol. Too many 
people have them. Now comes the 


cash card. Connie B Gay of 
Washington has organized the 
Cash Card International Club. 


Members will pay $10 for a cash 
card. Presenting this to mer- 
chants when making cash pay- 
ments, they will receive 5 to 40 
per cent discount. Mr Gay hopes 
to enroll 500,000 members in his 
club. The flash of the credit card 
may be replaced by the old-time 
wallet fumbling. 


For a whole year, the Hamil- 
ton Co Probate Court officials in 
Cincinnati have been hunting the 
“Home on the Range.” Last Oct 
12, John L O’Hara died in a vet- 
eran’s hospital. In his will he be- 
queathed $500 to the home “to 
be used for purposes the home 
deems necessary.” He gave no 
address, so the court clerk is still 
bewildered. He says: “We can 
sing it, but we can’t find it.” Can 
anyone help him out? 


ee 


People really are funny! On 
Madison Ave — the advertising 
agency strip — there’s a crazy 
gambling game going on, called 
“elevator roulette.” The players 
have the operator take them to 
the top floor. He covers the floor 


QUESTING WITH 


numbers with his hand as he 
starts down. Each rider picks 2 
numbers. If these floors light up 
on the way down, they win on a 
2 to 1 pay-off. One agency exec- 
utive took 3 rides in one day— 
and won $260. A_ disgruntled 
loser remarked: “No wonder our 
business has such a lousy image. 
How kooky can you get?” 


In Poland, the Communists de- 
cided that miners in that “Work- 
ers Paradise” must quit swear- 
ing. A miner who cracks his head 
on a beam or smashes a finger is 
ordered to substitute names of 
flowers for oaths. The Big Broth- 
ers gave out a “flowers diction- 
ary” those uncouth miners 
could clean up their utterances. 
But the campaign is not doing 
too well. The independent miners 
just don’t feel manly bursting 
forth with flower profanity. And, 
adds the Milwaukee Journal re- 
porter: “Lily good thing, too, we 
say, petunia rose it!” 


so 


Our London correspondent re- 
ports that in Copenhagen staid 
dignity is preserved in its Europa 
Hotel with this notice: “In case 
of fire, signify your presence to 
the fire-brigade through the win- 
dow in a composed manner.” 















@ my we QUOTE 


{1] Pres JoHN F KENNEDY, 
speaking to Soviet Forgn 
Minister ANDREI GROMYKO in 
Washington: “You've offered 
to trade us an apple for an 
orchard. We don’t do that in this 
country.” ... [2] ApbLar E STEVEN- 
son, U S Ambassador to UN, after 
Cuban told UN the U S is organiz- 
ing a new attack on Castro’s gov’t: 
“The U S is not planning any in- 
tervention or aggression against 
Cuba.” [3] For’gn Minister 
SHEN CHANG-Hvuan of Nationalist 
China, warning that seating Chi- 
nese Communists in UN would open 
an era of collective aggression and 
spell the end of the organization: 
“Unless the majority of the state 
mbrs accept the reality of the dan- 
ger and unite their efforts to meet 
it, the UN is destined to go the 
way of the League of Nations.” ... 
[4] U Tuant of Burma, under con- 
sideration as temporary Sec’y Gen’l 
of UN, on democracy: “The truth 
is that democracy is a very diffi- 
cult system to work because it in- 
volves harmonizing of many wills, 
whereas dictatorship is an easy 
system to work since it involves 
the forcible subjection of all wills 
Soviet Deputy Premier, speaking at 
to one.” ... [5] ANASTAS MIKOYAN, 
E Berlin rally: “We are prepared 
to give all and most effective guar- 
antees for a free city of Berlin. 
These guarantees must naturally 
correspond with the forms of inter- 


nat’l] laws. Only crazy men can 
think of answering our peaceful 
proposals with aggression.” ... [6] 


Mayor WILLy Branot of W Berlin, 
accepting the Freedom House 





you on that? 


Award for 1961: “That 
wall in Berlin must 
come down.” . 
{7] Rapp E Lapp, 
atomic scientist, 
saying Russia’s nu- 
clear tests already have exceeded 
the safe annual limit of fallout 
danger: “They have sent up over 
10 megatons of weapons. This, in 
my opinion, exceeds the safe level 
that a number of scientists agreed 
upon as a level back in 1957.” ... 
[8] Pres ARTURO FRONDIzI of Argen- 
tina, saying the day of the dictator 
is not over in Latin America: “We 
haven’t seen the end of the dic- 
tators. Our people still will suffer 
until they achieve complete stabil- 
ity of a democratic nature ... un- 
til they achieve standards of living 
fitting to them.” ... {91 VK 
KRISHNA MENON, Indian Defense 
Minister, terming the nuclear tests 
a setback to peace: “There is only 
one way to deal with atomic weap- 
ons. This is to do away with them.” 
. .. [10] Prince Noropom SIHANOUK, 
Cambodian Chief of State, does not 
think dispatch of U S troops to aid 
S Vietnam against Communist at- 
tack would spark a major S E 
Asian war: “I think it would be 
possible for the U S to interfere 
militarily in S Vietnam because 
N Vietnam is interfering in S Viet- 
nam.” {11] For’gn Minister 
Jasa WacHuku of Nigeria, on po- 
lygamy in Africa: “Western ways 
should not be used to gauge mar- 
riage customs in the whole world.” 
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“He who never quotes. is never quoted” 


Charles Haddon Spurgeon 


AFRICA—Education—1 

“We're not going to turn out 
gentlemen here. The moment we 
all become gentlemen, this coun- 
try is dead.” So says forceful Tai 


Solarin, teacher and founder of 
the Mayflower School in Nigeria. 
Mr Solarin’s aim at Mayflower is 
to get away from the old British 
ideal of aristocratic education, 
which dominated Nigerian schools 
under colonialism. Instead, he 
trains young people to contribute 
to the growth of their newly inde- 
pendent country. . . To develop a 
healthy respect for manual labor 
the Mayflower expects its students 
to clean their living quarters, mow 
the grass, serve themselves at 
meals, wash their own dishes and 
cut their own (not each other’s) 
hair. Independent thinking and 
self-expression are encouraged. — 
Parents-Teachers Ass’n Mag. 


the weekly digest 


AIMS—2 

Most of us would get further if 
we wrote down objectives as fre- 
quently as we do credos; if we 
focused our aims as specifically as 
our beliefs. — Norman G SHIDLE, 
Soc’y of Automotive Engineers Jnl. 


AMERICA—3 

A dangerous mood of exaspera- 
tion is gripping America. We have 
taxed ourselves as we have never 
been taxed before; we have bor- 
rowed as we have never borrowed 
before; we have spent as we have 
never spent before—all in a mam- 
moth effort to achieve security. 
Yet the inescapable fact is that 
we have never been less secure. We 
are the mightiest and best armed 
nation in history. Yet we have 
never felt more vulnerable or ex- 
posed.—NorMAN Cousins, “The Per- 
ils of Exasperation,” Saturday Re- 
view, 9-2-’61. 
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ART—4 

There is no such thing as mod- 
ern art. There is art—and there’s 
advertising ALBERT STERNER, quot- 
ed by Epcak A Wuitney, “What Is 
Art?” American Artist, 10-’61. 


AUTOMATION—5 

Automation, the great scare word 
of the Sixties, is no new villain, 
but an old friend. It is nothing 
more than a logical extension of 
the use of tools and _ technical 
know-how which we describe as 
technology. — People, hm, Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Co. 


BEHAVIOR—6 

The ethical principle of the Old 
Testament is the principle of re- 
straint, and it is illustrated in the 
pattern of behavior which is the 
core of the Hebrew-Christian tra- 
dition. We are not ascetics, but we 
do not admire indulgence. We can 
own property, but we cannot steal 
it. We can employ people, but we 
cannot own them. We do not glori- 
fy celibacy, but we abhor promis- 
cuity. We love this world, but we 
wait for the next. We do not wor- 
ship our ancestors, but we honor 
them.—Church Management. 


BOOKS—7 

Though we live in the world’s 
most affluent society, we still treat 
books as scarcity items rather than 
as consumable utilities. Democracy 
depends on vision, courage, initia- 
tive and co-operation. Explosive 
consumption of good books is the 


challenge. The potential is above 
estimation.— Wm EMERSON HINCH- 
LIFF, “Potent Pellets,” Library 
Jnl, 9-15-’61. 


BROTHERHOOD—8 

We must learn to live together 
as brothers or we will perish to- 
gether like fools—MartTIn LUTHER 
KING, Christian Century. 


CHARITY—Worldwide—9 

Church World Service, relief 
agency of the National Council of 
Churches, has shipped 235,664,850 
pounds of food, medicine, clothing, 
and other relief and rehabilitation 
materials to the needy of 46 na- 
tions in the first 8 mos of 1961. 
This is an increase of nearly 28 
per cent over the amt shipped dur- 
ing the same period in 1960.—Sur- 
vey Bulletin, Sunday School Board 
of the Southern Baptist Conven- 
tion. 


CHURCH—Members—10 

We need constantly to remember 
that Christians are the Church 
not merely when they are gath- 
ered from the world for worship 
and fellowship but no less when 
they are dispersed in the world. 
Today the members of a church 
are often hardly distinguishable 
from the community-at-large. On 
any day but Sunday there is little 
in their conversation and conduct 
to mark those who are church 
members and those who are not. 
To the extent that this is true and 
for as long as it remains true, the 
influence of the Church in the 
world will lack its rightful power. 
— Samvuet McCrea Cavert, “The 
Ministry of the Laity,” Pulpit Di- 
gest, 10-61. 


COMMUNICATIONS—I1 

By late 1962, telephone conver- 
sations and telegraph messages 
will be relayed by way of an “ac- 
tive” communications satellite in a 
24 hr orbit 22,300 miles above the 
earth, if present plans are suc- 
cessful—Science News Letter. 
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Washington is telling stories 
about realistic Christmas gifts for 
the kiddies. One is a model jet 
which, no matter where you aim 
it, heads straight for Cuba. The 
other is a doll dressed in the work 
clothes of General Motors. Set it 
on its feet, and it heads straight 
for the washroom. 


An in-law of First Lady Jacque- 
line Kennedy is going to be very 
much in the political news next 
year, also. Newton Steers, who is 
married to Mrs Kennedy’s haljf- 
sister, Nina, is a conservative Re- 
publican who intends to run for 
Congressman -at-Large in Mary- 
land in 1962—as a GOP candidate, 
of course. He says it’s going to be 
a “rip-roaring” campaign and he 
will tear into Kennedy Administra- 
tion policies. No one knows what 
Mrs Hugh D_  Auchincloss’ will 
think. She is the mother of both 
Mrs Kennedy and Mrs Steers. (She 
is also a Republican.) 


“ ” 


It’s World Series time, and Dem- 
ocrats in Washington like to mix 
politics and baseball. When Rich- 
ard Nixon announced for governor 
of California, one Democratic par- 
tisan declared: “He just couldn’t 
make it in the big leagues; so he 
is being farmed out to Sacra- 


mento.” 
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DEMOCRACY—12 

Democracy is based on the belief 
that the weak have equal rights 
with the strong.—BERTRAND WaAIN- 
GER, The American Adventure (Mc- 
Graw-Hill). 


DIPLOMATS—Diplomacy—13 

I have frequently written that 
good diplomacy is akin to sound 
banking and depends on credit. 
Even if your opponent scores a 
trick or two by sharp practice, you 
should yourself abide by the rules 
of the game. I remember once, 
when appointed to the Middle 
East, asking my father, who aad 
had great experience of the prob- 
lem, by what means one could as- 
certain what went on at the back 
of the oriental mind. “Never worry 
about that,” he ans’d. “There may 
be nothing at the back of his mind. 
Concentrate on making quite sure 
that he is left in no doubt as to 
what is at the back of your mind.” 
— Harotr Nicotson, “Diplomacy 
Then and Now,” For’gn Affairs. 


EDUCATION—14 

Education is man’s going for- 
ward from cocksure to thoughtful 
uncertainty KENNETH G JOHNSON, 
Forbes. 


ELECTIONS—15 

If you are a candidate for public 
office, start worrying about what 
you are not going to do in your 
campaign. Forget, for a few min’s, 
all those glorious positive programs 
and plans. Concentrate on the mis- 
takes you had better not make— 
RAYMOND H BATEMAN, “How to Lose 
an Election,” N Y Times Mag. 


EXPERIENCE—16 

Experience is valuable in most 
human endeavors, but the problem 
of getting a cat down out of a tree 
is new every time it arises—BILL 
VauGHAN, Milwaukee Jnl. 























The English Speaking World has 
an interesting story on an auto- 
matic weather station, the second 
established in the Antarctic. The 
robots are the most notable devel- 
opment in polar meteorology. The 
last one is on Chick Island, 2000 
miles south of Adelaide, Australia. 
It is now transmitting information 
by radio every six hours to the 
base at Wilkes, where operators 
re-transmit it to Australia. 

This information is important 
for accurate weather forecasts for 
Australia, where the temperature 
changes are fantastic. Although 
the Tropic of Cancer runs through 
Queensland, snow fell there twice 
in July. Sudden, terrific storms en- 
danger the fishing crafts and 
floods devastate farmlands. These 
are the direct effects of the weath- 
er factories of Antarctica. 

The robot stations are left un- 
attended for 12 months. The 
“brain” turns on the power, pre- 
pares the radio transmitter and all 
the mechanical devices. After 
broadcasting all the information 
about what is going on in Antarcti- 
ca, the control turns everything 
off and returns all settings to 
ready for the next weathercast. 
The Commonwealth Bureau of Me- 
teorology and the Australian Divi- 
sion of External Affairs jointly de- 
signed and supervise these auto- 
matic weather men. 


A facetious article by Elaine 
Kendall in The Reporter points out 
measures that will bring the rail- 


J mining the magazines 


“1. eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
g 


roads back to usefulness and pros- 
perity. In view of the traffic jams 
and lack of parking room in cities, 
she says railroads can now solve 
the situation. To make them ap- 
peal to people again, she suggests 
that fast commuter trains have 
separate cars to supply luxury 
service. 


For instance, a beauty shop car 
where women can enjoy. their 
weekly hair appointments while on 
the way to shop; men can get their 
Saturday grooming in the barber 
shop car on the way home; a gym 
where weight reducing could be 
accomplished en route; bar cars 
and gambling casino cars with the 
percentage going to the railroad; 
a stock-broker car leased to a brok- 
erage firm to attract men riders; 
and for children who are pests on 
trains (but worse in autos) a nurs- 
ery car with teachers in charge. 


For eggheads who scorn frivolity, 
a library car with rental fees. Peo- 
ple could take out membership on 
a monthly basis. And on arriving, 
many patrons of the other cars 
would probably like to alight from 
the library. 


The railroad would hold the 
franchise, but all these cars would 
be sub-contracted. Sounds like a 
pipe dream, but who knows? 


Quile 
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FAITH—17 

A man once said to a famous 
preacher, “You must have a great 
amount of faith.” “No,” the min- 
ister repl’d, “I don’t have a great 
amount. I have a little faith in a 
great God.”—Daily Blessing. 


FAMILY LIFE—18 

Twenty thousand years ago the 
family was the social unit. Now 
the social unit has become the 
world in which it may truly be said 
that each person’s welfare affects 
that of every other—ArTHUR H 
Compton, Forbes. 


FEAR—19 

Fear is very much like pain, in 
the sense that in the intervals 
when one is free of it, one forgets 
how very disagreeable it is. I am 
not an authority on fear—a condi- 
tion I avoid, if possible—but I do 
know that its worst agony comes 
well beforehand, in the period of 
suspense. By the time the crucial 
moment arrives, a certain detach- 
ment—a fatalistic sense, a longing 
to finish the suspense, followed by 
a dull resignation—has_ replaced 
the quaking. Stupidly, one plods to 
meet one’s fate.—PETER MATTHIES- 


SEN, “The Last Wilderness,” New 
Yorker, 9-9-’61. 
FREEDOM—20 

The question is not whether 


Americans will get off their dead 
centers and get back to work. Ei- 
ther we will get to work—or the 
Russians will put us to work. It’s 
that simple. Being a free man is 
worth dying for. But being a free 
man also takes working at.—Paul 
Harvey News. 


Quill 


FUTURE—Past—21 

Prescriptions for the future, if 
they are to prove effective, must 
be rooted in the experience of the 
past—J W Fu.sricnut, “For a Con- 
cert of Free Nations,” For’gn Af- 
fairs, 10-61. 


Que scrap book 


... the 3r’s upgraded 


Education week has more 
significance than ever before. 
The accelerated pace of living 
in this age of science and space 
and increasing automation 
make better education a neces- 
sity. The rapid development of 
new nations and fast commu- 
nication between all parts of 
the world require more knowl- 
edge of geography, peoples and 
languages. 


More education is needed to 
understand problems of the 
world and the universe. New 
teaching methods by TV, more 
centers of learning, and faster 
means of acquiring knowledge 
are shaping the minds of to- 
day. Earn J McGratu, in his 
book, Education, the Well- 
spring of Democracy, says: 


“We are now engaged in 
competition for the minds of 
men, and the stake is the sur- 
vival of free institutions. In 
the struggle the American 
school is just as important as 
the diplomatic and _ military 
forces.” 

















GOLDEN RULE—22 

Live every day as if it were your 
last. Do every job as if you were 
the boss. Drive as if all other ve- 
hicles were police cars. Treat ev- 
eryone else as if he were you.— 
R & R Mag, hm, Research and Re- 
view Service Inc. 


GOV'T—23 

A benevolent gov’t does not help 
man to solve his problems; it 
merely assists him to postpone 
them or to pass them on to others. 
In many cases the one to whom 
they are passed is less able to carry 
the burden. This is but one of the 
many errors of authoritarianism. 
It also lessens the development of 
individual realization which must 
come before one can intelligently 
act for his own progress.—RALPH E 
LYNE, Freeman. 


GROWTH—24 

Nature only gives us a start in 
growth. From there we must carry 
on and exert ourselves in growth 
—J C Macautay, Moody Monthly. 


HEALTH—Mental—25 

Ours is a world of tensions, and 
turmoil bounded by worries of nu- 
clear annihilation, population ex- 
plosion, political upheaval and 
domestic strife. Our private worlds, 
too, may be full of job frustrations 
and family crises. We see anxiety 
wherever we turn. Little wonder 
then, that 17 million Americans, 
10% of our population, have seri- 
ous emotional problems and that 
mental illness has been called our 
number one disability. The Univ of 
Michigan’s Survey Research Center 
recently found that one of every 
four of us consider his emotional 
personal problems serious enough 
to need professional help.—THEo- 
DORE BERLAND, “Quiet Pills Are No 
Short Cut!” Today’s Health, 10-’61. 


HOME—26 

In 1923, when Herbert Hoover 
was president of Better Homes in 
America (before it had become a 
department of Purdue University), 
that organization offered a prize 
for the best definition of a “better 
home” to be written by a school 
child. 

The award was won by a Ten- 
nessee mountain lad, who wrote: 
“A ‘better home’ is a place my dad 
is proud to support, my mother 
loves to take care of, and we like 
to be in. It is a place to grow old 
in."—R & R Mag, hm, Research 
and Review Service, Inc. 


IDEAS—27 

No idea is so antiquated that it 
was not once modern. No idea is so 
modern that it will not some day 
be antiquated. To seize the flying 
thought before it escapes us is our 
cnly touch with reality. — ELLEN 
Guascow, Arizona Architect. 


INSPIRATION—28 

The crystal-like beauty of a 
newly opened rose bathed in early 
morning dew can inspire a song; a 
lovely countryside at sunset can 
Suggest a sonnet. The _ creative 
work of others, a painting, a poem, 
a piece of sculpture, can fill the 
mind with the glow of inspiration 
and imagination. There are many 
sources of inspiration and each is 
a virtual storehouse of ideas. But 
nature with an infinite beauty of 
forms, color and textures is one of 
the greatest sources. — Mary E 
THompson, The Driftwood Book 
(Van Nostrand). 


ad 
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With a sense of sadness we pon- 
der on Veteran’s Day. It began as 
Armistice Day, the day of peace. 
As we honor those lost in all the 
wars fought for liberty and free- 
dom, we hear again the call-up of 
young men — see them on TV, 
marching away again, to a new 
terrible kind of war in the mak- 
ing. And we recall these words of 
Eunice Mitchell Lehmer: 


We face the nations with one hand 
outstretched 

In greeting, and with peace upon 
our lips; 

But in our hearts a question, in 
our minds 

The haunting echoes of the song 
of war, 

The song that sets the world a- 
tremble still 

And shakes the very pillars of 
our faith... 

When shall our fingers dare to 
drop the sword, 

While with unquestioning eyes we 
reach two hands 

In open comradeship to all the 
world? 





29 
LEADER—Leadership—29 

Being elected to office does not 
make a man a leader, but it obli- 
gates him to become one.—WILLIAM 
LOERKE, quoied by RaLpH C SMeEp- 
LEY, “Personally Speaking,” Toast- 
master, 10-’61. 
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LIBERTY—30 

When man thinks that he alone 
can make a gift of liberty, he has 
lost his sense of liberty and should 
not be allowed to carry its torch. 
Men cannot have liberty by the 
grace of one person alone.—WEN- 
DELL J Brown, “What Is Liberty?” 
Freeman, 9-’61. 


LIFE—Living—31 

There is a great well of kindness 
and goodness among our people, 
and we are doing charitable works 
on a grand scale. But I don’t think 
there is as much concern as there 
should be with individual recti- 
tude. Too many are more con- 
cerned with making a living than 
making a life—-Wm B McKeEsson, 
Louisiana Moral and Civic Foun- 
dation, Inc. 


MACHINE AGE—32 

A machine is a great educator. 
If a horse or a donkey will not go, 
men lose their tempers and beat 
it; if a machine will not go, there 
is no use beating it. You have to 
think and try till you find what is 
wrong. That is real education. The 
machine, furthermore, has made 
the present generation of average 
men more careful and conscientious 
than would have been thought pos- 
sible in the Middle Ages. There are 
millions of engines, motors, and 
airplanes, which are set going with 
human lives dependent on them. 
There are millions of workmen 
who, as a matter of course, look 
over these machines daily and see 
that their innumerable parts are 
in order. And we, the public, trust 
our lives to them without further 
thought, trusting that among all 
those workmen no one will have 
made any important mistake. That 
is a thing which should fill one 
with wonder.—Sunshine Mag. 



























Week of Nov 5-11 


American Education Wk 
American Art Wk 





/ - 


Nov 5—Guy Fawkes Day, United 
Kingdom. . . 50 yrs ago (1911) Cal- 
braith P Rogers completed the first 
American transcontinental airplane 
flight, arriving in Pasadena, Calif 
49 days after leaving Sheepshead 
Bay, N Y. 


Nov 6 — 100 yrs ago (1861) b 
James Naismith, American teacher, 
born in Canada; inventor of bas- 
ketball. 





Nov 7 — U S General Election 
Day. Always the first Tuesday aft- 
] er the first Monday in November. 
. 150 yrs ago (1811) Gen Wil- 
liam Henry Harrison, governor of 
the Indiana Territory, defeated 
Chief Tecumseh’s Shawnee Indians 
at the Battle of Tippecanoe on the 
Wabash River. . . 45 yrs ago (1916) 
Pres Woodrow Wilson and Vice- 
Pres Thos R Marshall were re- 
elected on the Democratic ticket. 
. 45 yrs ago (1916) Jeannette 
Rankin, Republican of Montana, 
won a seat in the House, the first 
time in history a woman achieved 
this distinction. 


Nov 8—230 yrs ago (1731) the 
first circulating library in the 
United States was established in 
Philadelphia. 


& Nov 9—Lord Mayor’s Day, Lon- 
don. . . 100 yrs ago (1861) Ulysses 
S Grant fought his first battle in 





the War Between the States at 
Belmont, Missouri. . . 50 yrs ago 
(1911) the neon sign was patented. 
Neon, a primary gaseous element 
existing in air, was discovered by 
Ramsay and Travers, of England, 
in 1898. 


Nov 10—Marine Corps Birthday. 
Commemorates Corps establish- 
ment in 1775. . . 160 yrs ago (1801) 
b Samuel Gridley Howe, pioneer 
American educator, reformer, and 
philanthropist. . . 90 yrs ago (1871) 
Henry W Stanley, newspaperman 
and explorer, found the missing 
Scottish missionary and explorer, 
David Livingstone, in “darkest Af- 
rica.” ... 70 yrs ago (1891) World 
Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union held its first convention in 
Boston. 


Nov 11—Veteran’s Day or Armis- 
tice Day (see GEM BOX) by Presi- 
dential Proclamation. . . Indian 
Summer. . . 140 yrs ago (1821) b 
Fedor Dostoievski, Russian novelist, 
author of Crime and Punishment 
and The Brothers Karamazov. . . 
125 yrs ago (1836) b Thomas Bail- 
ey Aldrich, American author and 
poet, editor of Atlantic Monthly 
1881-1890. . . 40 yrs ago (1921) the 
Monument to the Unknown Soldier 
was dedicated at Arlington Na- 
tional Cemetery in Virginia. 
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MAN—33 

One measure of a man is his 
attitude toward the creatures with- 
in his power.—WHEELER MCMILLEN, 
Editor, Farm Jnl. 


NATIONS—34 

Nations, like individuals, have 
their moments of opportunity. If 
they can nobly rise to that oppor- 
tunity, the future is bright and 
victorious. If they miss the glori- 
ous challenge, the light flickers 
and then goes out.—Geo E FAILIne, 
“Preachers Must Be _ Prophets,” 
Wesleyan Methodist, 9-27-’61. 


NEIGHBORS—35 

If you want your neighbor to 
know what Christ will do for him, 
let the neighbor see what Christ 
has done for you—Houston Times. 


OPTIMISTS—Pessibists—36 

A German was the guest of a 
Frenchman who asked him how 
they distinguished between an op- 
timist and a pessimist in Germany. 

“It’s very simple,” replied the 
German. “The optimists are learn- 
ing English and the pessimists are 
learning Russian.” Rotagraph, 
Fort Worth (Tex) Rotary Club. 


ORIGIN—Sirloin—37 

Legend has it that one of our 
favorite meats was such fine eating 
that an English king knighted it 
and gave it the title, “Sir Loin.”— 
Record Stockman. 


POLITICIANS—Politics—38 

Politics is like football. If you 
have the opponent on the run, 
don’t stop. Rub his nose harder.— 
RayMOND H BaTEMAN, “How to Lose 
an Election,” N Y Times Mag. 
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POPULATION—39 

The population explosion is more 
serious than most people realize. 
Many think that a major war or 
emigration to the planets is the 
solution. But according to Willy 
Ley in Space World, it would take 
passenger ships seating 100 persons 
leaving every min just to stay even 
with the present growth.—ZInstru- 
mentalist. 


POSSESSIONS—40 

It was a good thing to make as 
many as possible of the good things 
of life available as common pos- 
sessions; yet in doing so we may 
readily forget that goodness is a 
quality, not a quantitative produc- 
tion. The best things, when over- 
done, all too easily decline in value 
and become mere commonplace; 
then life can but lose its savor.— 
“The Uncommon Man,” New Vi- 
sion, England. 


RACE—Relations—41 

I have often wondered if I were 
truly free of racial prejudice. Re- 
cently I entertained several Negro 
religious workers as overnight 
guests. Viewing my hobby of col- 
lecting blue and white china the 
next morning, one guest, holding a 
piece of Delft, asked, “Are you 
Dutch?” 

“No,” I answered, “are you?” 

We both laughed at the look of 
surprise on her dark face. “You 
actually forgot!” said my happy 
guest. And I had.—Capper’s Wkly. 


RELIGION—42 

Any man who has a religion is 
bound to do one of two things with 
it, change it or spread it. If it isn’t 
true, he must give it up. If it is 
true, he must spread it.—Ros’r E 
SPEER, quoted by ELTON TRUEBLOOD, 
The Yoke of Christ (Harpers). 














e.. 


Tempo of the-Times 


Let’s turn from the turmoil of 
the troubled world to the Tempo 
of Nature. Indian Summer, the gift 
of October, is here. It is a peacefui 
time—a time of harvest, of one 
last glimpse of summer. After the 
coolness of the autumn rains comes 
this spell of mild weather. 


Most of the hills and fields have 
lost their coloring, but a few hardy 
autumn flowers are still brilliant. 
The general tone is gold and 
brown, and October skies are bright 
and blue. The leaves drifting lazily 
down vie with the lines of birds 
and geese winging southward. 

Autumn leaves, which 
raked and burned, irritate those 
who are not attuned to this sea- 
son. A clean lawn today is covered 
again tomorrow, mostly with those 
leaves blown by the south wind 
from the lawn of that lazy neigh- 
bor who is just enjoying himself, 
ignoring the rake and the lawn 
sweeper, knowing that if he waits 
long enough poor old Joe next 
door will do most of his work. 


must be 


The burning beech, elm and ash 
leaves lend that tangy fragrance 
to the autumn air. And the smoke 
arising on every hand forms that 
misty haze on the horizon which 
some fanciful people believe is 
made by the campfires of the 
ghosts of long-gone Indians come 
back to their old hunting grounds 
for a harvest reunion. 


There are scientific explanations 
for this turn back to a brief sum- 
mer. It has to do with high pres- 





sure areas, cold north winds push- 
ing cool air and warm south winds 
pushing warm air. But why bother 
with these thoughts? The sunsets 
are a fiery pageant against the 
bright blue sky; the gold of pump- 
kins, the scarlet of bittersweet and 
great baskets of red apples and 
colored corn line the wayside 
stands. Folks are out in droves, 
scuffing their feet in the crisp 
leaves, picnicking for the last time. 


Nature is soothing us for the 
frosty nights of November and the 
snow and ice to come. She is tuck- 
ing in her family for the long win- 
ter. She is lulling us into a peace- 
ful mood. We can be comforted, 
for we know that the buds of leaf 
and flower, the seeds of fruits, and 
the cocoons of the butterflies are 
all tightly wrapped and bedded 
down, to reappear in beauty next 
year. 


So let’s enjoy these last golden 
cays for a while—something beau- 
tiful to remember when the winter 
storms howl outside and _ world 
worries assail us anew. 
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No rocket ship can match the 
pace 
At which our son now whirls. 
He’s orbiting in outer space 
Since he discovered girls. 
—JEAN CONDER SOULE, Grit. 
43 
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RUSSIA—Books—44 

Annually an average of about 6 
books are printed per Soviet citi- 
zen. More books are published in 
the Soviet Union than in any other 
country in the world. The collec- 
tions of public libraries now exceed 
800 million copies and keep grow- 
ing, as do their book purchase 
budgets. — “The Cultural Revolu- 
tion,” U S S R, 9-’61. 


SCIENTISTS—Science—45 

Not too many decades ago, a 
scientist could keep up with key 
advances in his own field, and in 
many others, There were relatively 
few scientific jnls, only a limited 
number of scientists, and concepts 
were simple to grasp. . . No one 
knows how many scientific publi- 
cations there are. One informed 
guess is that at least 50,000 are 
currently published throughout the 
world, each issued two to sixty- 
five times a yr. The total number 
of articles these jnls print annually 
must greatly exceed 1,000,000. And 
new jnis are being started almost 
daily. — LEONARD ENGEL, “Science 
Overwhelms the Scientists,” N Y 
Times Mag, 9-10-’61. 





aa 
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The curves men view with 
such delight, 
Are often put away at night. 


—Reveille, London. 
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SUCCESS—47 

A famous preacher was asked the 
formula for success in the pulpit. 
“I would recommend that you sed- 
ulously avoid all polysyllabic pro- 
fundity, stentorian vacuity, thras- 
onical bombast, and similar trans- 
gressions. Or to put it a bit dif- 
ferently,” he added smilingly, “talk 
simply, naturally, and, above all, 
don’t use big words.”—Pulpit Di- 
gest. 


TELEVISION—Literature—48 

Television is the greatest patron 
of literature the world has or is 
likely to know. It achieves what 
was once taken for granted to be 
impossible—it serves the dead as 
well as the living. Televise a classic 
and immediately more copies are 
sold and read than ever before in 
its history—JOHN CrREASEY, “Liter- 
ature’s Debt to TV,” John O’Lon- 
don’s, London, 8-3-’61. 


TIME—49 

Tests have proven that time goes 
by five times as fast for a man in 
his 60’s as it does for a child in his 
early teens. Also, time goes by 
more quickly for women than for 
men. If some of the bosses wonder 
why otherwise reliable employees 
just seem to lose track of time dur- 
ing the coffee break, it is because 
that is exactly what happens. Tests 
show that beverages which contain 
caffeine, such as coffee, have a di- 
rect effect on time sense. Caffeine 
makes the minutes slip by faster, 
and does this until the effect is 
worn off.—Secretary. 


TOLERANCE—50 

It is only an aristocracy that is 
ever tolerant. The masses are in- 
variably cocksure, suspicious, furi- 
ous and tyrannical—H L MENCKEN 
in Letters of H L Mencken, edited 
by Guy J Forcue (Knopf). 








UNITED NATIONS—51 

The UN means many things to 
many people. To much of the world 
its shimmering glass skyscraper 
and modern bldgs in New York 
stand as symbols of hope that dis- 
putes among nations may be set- 
tled peacefully. To the million Ar- 
abs jamming refugee camps in the 
Middle East, UN food packages 
represent the difference between 
starvation and life. To a farmer in 
a dusty village in India, a UN ag- 
ricultural expert on crop rotation 
represents the difference between 
stagnation and progress. To an ill 
child in Africa, UN-supplied drugs 
represent the difference between 


sickness and health. Preserving 
peace, raising living standards, 
fighting illiteracy, protecting hu- 


man rights, promoting educational, 
scientific and cultural cooperation 
among nations—these have all be- 
come a part of the UN’s global 
job.—Scholastic Teacher. 


WALKING—52 

Whether we stroll, saunter, prom- 
enade, or jog along—for exercise, 
meditation, or to explore the world 
around us—each of us who walks 
voluntarily finds it a rewarding 
pleasure. The trouble with most 
Americans is that walking is be- 
coming a forgotten sport and a 
lost art. People would rather jam 
themselves into crowded buses than 
ambulate a doz blocks. Some peo- 
ple even rent electric carts to take 
them around a golf course. People 
who found it hard to fall asleep 
have discovered that a long, brisk 
walk in the late evening is more 
effective than a pill or a late-late 
TV show.—THEOpDORE IRWIN, “Let’s 
Get Our Feet on the Ground,” To- 
day’s Health, 10-’61. 


Any time a box directs, 
“Cut on Dotted Line,” 
No portion of the line connects 
With any cut of mine. 
—Hat CHADWICK, Look. 
53 





WEATHER—54 

Weather reports from the remote 
vastness of arctic wastes, deserts 
and jungles will soon be an every- 
day experience, thanks to atomic 
energy. Up to now, regular obser- 
vations on temperature, barometer 
readings, wind speed and wind di- 
rection were not possible from 
these areas because of lack of 
weather stations. Ready for use is 
an automatic station, powered by 
nuclear energy, which will radio 
the needed data every 3 hrs. It 
will operate for 2 yrs, at a range 
of up to 1,500 miles, without re- 
fueling or human control. The first 
of the new units is going up in the 
Canadian arctic—Changing Times. 


WORK—55 

Work is a magic lamp. It will 
bring you anything on this earth 
that you desire. Instead of wishing 
for the things you want, it is only 
necessary to work for them.—ERIcH 
Von Kar, Good Impressions, hm, 
Greensboro Rubber Stamp Co. 


WRITING—56 

A good piece of writing not only 
bears but invites rereading after 
the years just as one passes the 
horizon on the skyline, yet does 
not because it moves with him.— 
Epwarp CoursIN, American Spec- 
tator. 
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GOOD ee 


you can use... 


Having heard much of the fa- 
mous “corn likker” of the region, 
a party of tourists decided to stop 
at a shack in the Arkansas hills 
and try to buy some. An old man 
came to the door. “We heard you 
had some homemade liquor,” they 
said. “Could we buy some?” 

“Yep,” said the mountaineer. “I 
got some. What kind d’ye want?” 

“Why, it’s called corn likker, 
isn’t it?” 

“Yeah, both kinds is corn likker 
But which kind d’ye want—courtin’ 
likker or fightin’ likker?”—James 
HINEs. a 


One morning, a motorist was 
thumbed by a local lad about 15- 
yrs-old, who wanted a lift “down 
the rd.” He asked if he could play 
the car radio, quickly turned the 
dials to a program. The youngster 
leaned back, listening to the music 
in ecstatic silence. As soon as the 
program ended, he asked to be let 
out. They were passing through 
woods, and the driver asked: “But 
why do you want to be let out in 
this lonely spot?” 

“Well, Mister, it’s like this. I like 
that program. We ain’t got any 
radio in our house, so every morn- 
ing I get out on the rd and when 
I see a car with an aerial I stick 
out my thumb. Now I'll hitch a 
ride back home.”’—Tit-Bits, Lon- 
don. b 
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I Laughed At This One 
H E Martz 


In a play being rehearsed by 
a Sunday School class, the 
script called for the character 
being played by the Sunday 


School superintendent to be 
shot and to cry, “My God, I’m 
shot.” 


Believing this to be objec- 
tionable, he proposed that the 
line be changed to read, “My 
goodness, I’m _ shot.” 

To play a joke on the super- 
intendent, some of the pupils 
put some red ink in the barrel 
of the gun the night the play 
was to be presented. When the 
time came for him to be shot, 
the discharge of the gun splat- 
tered his shirt with the red 
ink. The superintendent spoke 
his rehearsed line, “My good- 
ness, I’m _ shot.” 

Then looking down at his 
red-spotted shirt, he shouted, 
“My God, I AM shot!” 





99 

A teacher was explaining the 
wondrous things of science as dis- 
covered about the universe. “Just 
think,” she exclaimed, “the light 
we need comes all the way from 
the sun at a speed of 186,000 miles 
per second. Isn’t that almost unbe- 
lievable?” 

“Aw, I dunno,” retorted one un- 
impressed youngster, “after all, it’s 
down hill all the way.”—Soc’y of 
Automotive Engineers Jnl. c 





sesseseeee Quite able QUIP SS ---esee0s 


The head of a television network 
who was having trouble with his 
program dep’t, called in his exec’s 
for a lecture. 

“Look,” he said. “You fellows 
have got to get on the ball—that’s 
all there is to it. If we have any 
bottlenecks around here, I want 
you to get rid of them, and get 
rid of them immediately. Now, any 
suggestions?” 

From the rear of the room a jr 
exec spoke up. “Sir,” he said, “I’ve 
had some experience with bottles, 
and from that experience I can 
tell you that the necks are always 
at the top!”—Sunshine Mag. d 

As Russia exploded nuclear 
bombs with daily regularity, the 
satellites were plainly more fright- 
ened than the West, and Red lead- 
ers made calming speeches to avert 
rising war fears. A grisly joke took 
measure of the situation. “What 
would you do if a nuclear war 
broke out?” asks one Communist. 
“T would cover myself with a sheet 
and walk slowly to the cemetery,” 
replies another. “Why slowly?” “To 
avoid creating panic.”—Time. e 

England’s ruler once sent a 
beardless ambassador to Peter the 
Great; this was a mistake, as not 
only the Great but all his courtiers 
at that time were bearded. “What?” 
roared the Great, grimly regarding 
the bare face of the ambassador. 
“Has your king sent me a boy?” 

The ambassador fingered his 
barren cheek, bowed, and _ said, 
“Sire, had his majesty known that 
you place such a value on beards, 
he would have sent you a goat.”— 
Ros’t WALLACE, “Beards Are Back,” 
Life, 9-8-’61. f 


The quickest way to kindle a 
fire is to rub two opposing opin- 
ions together—DaNn BENNETT. 


“ ” 


Putting off things will get you 
nowhere — unless you’re a strip- 
teaser!—A H HALLOcK. 


Show us a driver who keeps 
blasting on the horn, and we will 
show you somebody who shouldn’t 
be driving anything bigger than a 
jackass cart.——OLLIE M JAmEs, Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer. 


An undertaker in Conn has a li- 
cense plate number on the hearse 
U 2.—Jnl of the American Medical 
Ass'n. 


“ ” 


Old-timer: One who remembers 
“troika” as a 3-horse Russian 
sleigh—instead of a bad word at 
UN.—Dan Kinney, Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers. 


“ ” 


It’s not the minutes or hours 
you spend eating—it’s the seconds. 
—BeErT BACHARACH, Indianapolis 
Star. 


Many an old settler settled out 
West because he didn’t settle up 
back East—Kingman (Kans) Jnl. 

It’s an ill wind that doesn’t blow 
somebody’s leaves into his neigh- 
bor’s back yard.—Changing Times 
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> light armour 


Richard Armour 









Attention 


There is a bird that falls like a 
fluttering leaf as a way of attract- 
ing attention—News item. 


What’s that, up there, a falling 
leaf? 

No, it’s a falling bird, good grief! 

This bird, who thinks it is its 
cutest, 

Is like a daring parachutist 

Who drops five thousand feet, free- 
falling, 

Before the rip cord’s jerked. Ap- 
palling! 

Or like a stunting flier’s swoops 

And rooftop buzzings, loop-the- 
loops, 

And barrel rolls and all the rest 

Done with a leer and puffed-out 
chest. 


The bird’s a showoff, too, a clown, 

That, leaf-like, seems to flutter 
down. 

Why the stunting, why, by heck, 

The risk to wing and claw and 
neck? 

It’s all to get attention from 

Another bird, and rather dumb, 

For oft a bird may spot a bird 


Up there and falling, far and 
blurred, 

And shrug its wings and say, “Well, 
chief, 


It must be fall—another leaf.” 
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A famous athlete who had re- 
cently escaped from behind the 
Iron Curtain, was asked why the 
Satellite countries excelled in mar- 
athon running. 

He repl’d: “We use the border 
for the finish line.”—Machinist. g 

I cannot resist one more anec- 
dote about our golfing Prime Min- 
isters. It involves Bonar Law, play- 
ing at St Andrews. 

On one green his caddie placed 
the toe of his boot to one side of 
the hole and said: “Aim at ma 
foot.” 

“No, I’m sure it’s straight,” Bo- 
nar Law repl’d, aimed for the hole 
and missed it by some inches. 

As the party moved off to the 
next tee the caddie was heard to 
remark to his colleague: “What a 
bluidy fool to hae for Prime Min- 
ister!”—PETERBOROUGH, Daily Tele- 
graph, London. h 

There was the wife who com- 
plained to her husband, “Look at 
the old clothes I have to wear; if 
anyone came to visit they would 
think I was the cook.” 

The husband repl’d, “Well, they’d 
change their minds if they stayed 
for dinner.”—Jack HERBERT, Wall 
St Jnl. i 

A 3-yr-old said to his grand- 
mother, who had put in several 
days of hard baby-sitting: “Oh, 
Grandma, what beautiful red eyes 
you have.”—Minneapolis Tribune. j 


With the seriousness of young- 
sters, Mary and Bobby were dis- 
cussing the forthcoming baptism 
of their infant sister. “They don’t 
allow you to talk in church,” warn- 
ed Bobby. “Who doesn’t?” asked 
Mary. Ans’d Bobby: “The hush- 
ers.” — Bulletin, Louisiana Moral 
and Civic Foundation Inc. k 








Give Que for Christmas ! 


Each year at this Holiday Season, 
when the problem of “what to give” 
becomes acute, the publishers of 
QUOTE come up with a satisfying 
solution. Quote is the perfect re- 
membrance for ministers, educa- 
tors, writers, speakers, club officers, 
executives—busy men and women 
who are resolved not to be mentally 
marocied. 

The special terms available only 
at this time of year make it pos- 


sible for you to send Quote to rela- 
tives and friends—your pastor, the 
local sohool superintendent, the 
president or secretary of your fa- 
vorite club — at very substantial 
savings from the regular subscrip- 
tion rate. 

Make up your list right away. 
You needn’t send any money now 
unless you prefer to do so. We'll 
gladly bill you for gift subscriptions 
—payable in January. 





QuOTE is priced regularly 
at $7.50 a year (52 issues). 
At this Holiday Season you 
may order 2 subscriptions 
(one of which may be your 
own new 


$12.50. 


or renewal) for 





Special Holiday Rates 


Unless otherwise instruct- 
ed, all subscriptions will be- 
gin with an issue to reach 
the person designated dur- 
ing Christmas Week. A Gift 


Card bearing your name as 








Additional subscriptions donor will be mailed to 
ordered at the same time, each individual. 
$6.00 each. 
Mail Your Order Promptly 
AVS 
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DROKE HOUSE, Dept. 12. &, Indian2po His 6, Ind. 


1's st publisher of Speech Materia! 





Dr ARTHUR MICHAEL RAMSEY, 
Archbishop of Canterbury: “The 
world of politics will not settle 
down until politicians go to see 
each other by ship again instead 
of by air. It will give them time 
to think before they get there.” 

1-Q-t 

Sen MARGARET CHASE SMITH (R- 
Me) challenged Pres Kennedy to 
equal the realism of the American 
people and to face nuclear war- 
fare: “We have a decided nuclear 
capability advantage over Khrush- 
chev—and he knows it.” 2-Q-t 

THos Fercuson of Georgetown, 
Ont, explaining his decision to 
move to New Zealand: “Nobody 
would bother wasting an atom 
bomb on New Zealand.” 3-Q-t 


SECOND CLASS MATTER 


Quote does NOT test any products. We only report them. 


A really good paint brush is 
costly and sometimes difficult to 
come by. Save those good brushes 
and rollers you use with oil-base 
paints by spraying them with a 
chemical that cleans and softens 
and protects them in storage. $1.39. 
Stanley Tools, Dept PP, 195 Lake 
St, New Britain, Conn. 


Science News Letter, 1719 N 
Street, N W, Washington 6, D C, 
will provide additional information 
on the following products: 


A clear, penetrating solution 
containing no dyes will preserve 
and restore old and prized leather, 
cloth and paper bound books, per- 


mitting them to be waxed or pol- 
ished. One pint will treat about 25 
books. 


A picture rubber stamp enables 
you to stamp a photograph of 
yourself on stationery, cards, and 
advertising. Just mail a snapshot 
to the manufacturer. 


A boon for the modern office or 
linguist are special-character keys 
adaptable for typewriters. The 
typewriter adapter is inserted in 
typewriter and odd-character key, 
fitted with plastic handle, allows 
the typist to complete entire oper- 
ation in just four seconds. About 
400 characters are available. 





